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LAND SYSTEM OF THE CONNECTICUT TOWNS. 

WHEN the inhabitants of the three river towns of Hart- 
ford, Windsor and Wethersfield left Massachusetts for 
their new homes upon the banks of the Connecticut, 
they settled upon territory to which they had no title, except 
a squatter's right of possession. In the absence of any royal 
charter or grant from the New England Council, the colonists 
early turned their attention to strengthening their right of pos- 
session by purchasing the claims of the native proprietors. 
There is no evidence that the founders of Connecticut accepted 
the view of Roger Williams, that a valid title could only be ob- 
tained by purchase from the Indians, but they possessed them- 
selves of the native title as the only one that could be obtained 
under the circumstances. Unquestionably the colonists were 
also prompted by a spirit of fairness towards the Indians in 
paying them for their land, for even after the granting of the 
royal charter in 1662, when the title of the colonists to their 
land no longer rested upon occupation and purchase, there was 
uniform action in extinguishing the Indian title by purchase 
and treaty. 1 

It was clearly recognized that much confusion would result 
from indiscriminate purchases of land from the natives by indi- 
viduals. The Indians were none too careful about selling the 
same land several times to different purchasers, and many con- 
flicting claims resulted. 2 To avoid such confusion of titles, the 
colonial authorities attempted to restrict the purchase of land 
from the Indians to those who had received the consent of the 
General Court. 3 These orders of the General Court, however, 
seem to have been " more honored in the breach than in the 
observance." It is true that there are instances where persons 
or groups of persons applied to the Court for authority to pur- 

■Col. Rec, ii, 151, 254; iv, 305, 526. 

2 Lamed, Hist, of Windham Co., i, 195, 150. 

3 Col. Rec, i, 402; ii, 151; ir, 305. 
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chase land from the Indians, 1 but unauthorized purchases un- 
doubtedly continued, and it must be confessed that the action 
of the General Court would incline one to believe that it did 
not consistently enforce its own orders.' By the end of the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century, practically all the Indian 
claims to the territory of the colony had been extinguished by 
purchase or treaty, some of them several times over. 3 

For more than twenty-five years, the colonists of Connecticut 
held their lands merely by de facto possession and native pur- 
chase. 4 In 1662, however, through the efforts of John Win- 
throp, the younger, a royal charter was obtained, confirming to 
the colonists not only the land which they occupied, but also 
annexing the formerly independent jurisdiction of New Haven. 
The charter granted the land to be held as "of the manor of 
East Greenwich " in free and common socage on the condition 
of the payment of one-fifth the gold and silver found in the 
colony. 5 

Prior to the formation of the Fundamental Orders, in 1639, 
the inhabitants of the three river towns appear to have acted 
upon their own initiative in making purchases of land from the 
natives. Neither the Massachusetts Commission nor the Court 
which displaced it seems to have controlled the granting of land. 
After 1639, however, all unoccupied land became public do- 
main, and by the Fundamental Orders the right to dispose of 
such land was given to the General Court. 6 

The parceling out of the land of the colony was accomplished 
in two ways, first, by grants to individuals, and second, by 

1 MS. Rec. Towns and Lands, iv, 66, 68. 

2 After repeatedly forbidding unauthorized transfers of land from the natives, the 
General Court in 1706 ordered that if any person who had made such an illegal pur- 
chase should present an account of it to the Court no advantage would be taken of it. 
The following year this act was repealed. Col. Rec, v, 4, 30. 

3 Cothren, Hist, of Ancient Woodbury, p. 21. 

4 1 pass by the somewhat mythical claim based upon the Warwick patent. For a 
discussion of this patent see Johnston, Connecticut, pp. 88 et seq. ; Peters, Hist, of 
Conn., pp. 25 et seq.; Hoadley, Warwick Patent, Acorn Club Publications, No. 7. 

5 Poore's Charters and Constitutions, i, 252 et seq. ; Cheyney, "The Manor of East 
Greenwich," Am. Hist. Rev. Oct., 1905. 

6 Col. Rec, i, 25. 
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grants to groups of individuals. The individual grants, which 
were very common during the first fifty years of the colony's 
history, were in the nature of pensions, salaries, gratuities, or 
for the encouragement of some commercial enterprise.' These 
grants were often made by the General Court in the most in- 
definite way, allowing the grantee to choose the land wherever 
he pleased, so long as it did not prejudice any former grant." 
As we approach the end of the seventeenth century, individual 
grants of land by the General Court become less common, but 
do not entirely cease. 3 

By far the most important manner of dividing the colony 
lands was by means of grants to groups of individuals with the 
object of forming new plantations. These grants were usually 
made in answer to petitions from actual or prospective settlers 
of a new plantation. 4 If the petition was approved by the 
Court, a committee was generally appointed to view the pro- 
posed plantation, to see if the location was suitable, to consider 
the number of inhabitants it would accommodate and to lay out 
the town plot and home lots. 5 The General Court might, and 
often did, direct more fully the formation of a new town. It 
was common for the Court to restrict the time in which the 
settlers should occupy and improve their grants. 6 The manner 
in which the land should be divided among the settlers was at 
times specified by the General Court. Thus it was ordered 
that each proprietor should have "equal and even shares" of 
the lands in Ridgefield. 7 In granting the plantation at Litch- 
field, the Court ordered that the township should be divided 
into sixty " rights," three of which were to be reserved for pious 
purposes. 8 In settling the town of Waterbury, the committee 

1 Ibid, i, 276, 323; ii, 200, 214; iii, 233. 

2 Thus we find 150 acres to be taken up " where it doe not damnify the Indians nor 
ye plantation," and again "where he can find it in Connecticut limits." Col. Rec, 
i, 340, 372. 

3 For grants subsequent to 1700 see MS. Rec. Towns and Lands, iii. 
"Occasionally the General Court took direct action in settling a township without 

a petition. Col. Rec, v, 180; vi, 63. 
5 Col. Rec, ii, 210; v, 55, 160. 
h Ibid, ii, 128. ' Ibid, v, 121. * Ibid, vi, 127. 
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of the General Court controlled the plantation for five years." 
Add to the above activities of the Court the appointment of 
surveyors to fix the bounds of town grants, the settlement of 
disputes between towns as to their respective boundaries, and 
the occasional minute direction in special cases, and we have a 
substantially complete view of the land system, so far as the 
colony was concerned. In short, the land system of Connecti- 
cut was similar in all respects to that of the other corporate 
colonies of New England. 3 In these colonies there appeared no 
systematic attempt to obtain a revenue from the public domain. 
Land was granted freely to the settlers, and seldom leased or 
sold by the colony. Quit rents and alienation fines formed no 
part of the revenue of the corporate colonies. It is true that 
during the eighteenth century public land was not granted with 
such a free hand in Connecticut as had formerly been the case. 
It became common, in fact even the rule, for the colony to 
require some compensation for land grants.^ but there is no evi- 
dence that the colony aimed to obtain a permanent revenue by 
leasing the public lands, nor do any officials distinctly charged 
with the administration of the public domain appear. 

We come now to consider the manner in which the land 
granted to groups of individuals was distributed ; how individual 
ownership displaced joint ownership. It is in this connection 
that the real importance of the land system appears. It is to 
be expected that the different localities in working out an 
agrarian policy would vary in some essential points and in many 
details. Such being the case, it is difficult to make a general 
statement as to the land policy which would apply equally to all 
the towns. There was, however, enough similarity of treat- 
ment to justify us in speaking of a land system. Furthermore, 
there was sufficient difference between the territorial policies of 
the towns formed during the seventeenth century and of those 

■Anderson, Hist, of Waterbury, i, 150. 

'Osgood, American Colonies, i, 425 et seq. 

3 The most noteworthy of the sales of public lands was that of the seven townships 
sold at public auction in 1737. Col. Rec, viii, 134, 170. See also Col. Rec, vi, 
194; MS. Rec. Towns and Lands, ii, 273. 
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formed during the eighteenth century to warrant us in treating 
them separately. 

It has been noted that the settlement of a town was usually 
occasioned by a petition from prospective or actual settlers. 
These settlers formed a reasonably definite group, and we are 
met at the outset with the question: Were these petitioners 
granted the land as proprietors in fee simple, or were they act- 
ing merely as trustees for the town in its corporate capacity? 
During the first fifty years of the colony's history, the question 
did not appear to be of much importance. In most of the 
towns the grantees included all, or nearly all, the freemen of the 
town, and under these circumstances a town meeting would be 
at the same time a meeting of the proprietors. As a result it 
became customary in most of the towns during the seventeenth 
century to make allotments of land and provide for the regula- 
tion of the undivided land in the town meeting.* The attitude 
of the General Court, moreover, seemed to confirm the view 
that the towns should have the power to regulate their common 
lands. In 1639, in defining the power of towns, the General 
Court stated that the "Towns of Hartford, Windsor and Weth- 
ersfield, or any other Towns within this jurisdiction, shall each 
of them have power to dispose of their own lands undisposed 
of." * Again, in 1643, the General Court ordered that as the 
condition of the plantations required that much of the land 
should be improved in common, each town should, before the 
next meeting of the Court, choose seven "able and discreet 
men to take the common lands belonging to ech of the seurall 
townes, respectively, into their serious and sadde consider- 
ation." 3 

As we approach the end of the seventeenth century, however, 

1 Hartford Town Votes, pp. 39, 42, 46 et passim; Adams-Stiles, Hist, of Wethers- 
field, i, 95; Andrews, Three River Towns, Johns Hopkins University Studies, vii; 
Allen, Hist, of Enfield, passim; Steiner, Hist, of Guilford, 174; Colchester, Town 
Rec, passim; Caulkins, Hist, of Norwich, p. 95; Cothren, Hist, of Ancient Wood- 
bury, p. 145. 

2 Col. Rec., i. 36. 

3 Col. Rec, i, 101. It is possible that this referred merely to the sequestered town 
commons, but it does not appear from the records that such was the meaning of the 
provision. 
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the distinction between the original settlers and their descend- 
ants, and those who came in after the settlement of the towns, 
becomes more marked. Land had increased in value with the 
increase in population. The number of inhabitants who were 
not descendants of original settlers was constantly augmented. 
As a result we find developing in most of the towns three dis- 
tinct classes of inhabitants : first, the original settlers or " pro- 
prietors," their heirs, assigns and successors ; second, admitted 
inhabitants of the town, who were not proprietors; third, 
transients, who were neither proprietors nor admitted inhab- 
itants. 1 The first two classes formed the active part of the 
population of the town. The proprietors were, relatively, a 
fixed group, while the admitted inhabitants were constantly in- 
creasing. In the natural course of events, the latter would soon 
come to hold the balance of power in the town meeting, and as 
the administration of the land had become a function of the 
town meeting, they would control the distribution of the un- 
divided land. 

The proprietors, in order not to lose control of the land, set 
up the claim that the grant of the township by the General 
Court was made to the original settlers, their heirs, assigns and 
successors in fee simple, and not to the town in its corporate 
capacity; and that the proprietors should have the exclusive 
right to grant the undivided land in the town. In some of the 
towns where the proprietors were still in the majority, no effec- 
tive opposition was made to their claims," but in towns where 
the non-commoners equalled or outnumbered the proprietors, 
the pretensions of the latter were not quietly acquiesced in. In 
Simsbury, as early as 1672, a controversy arose as to whether 
the " outlands " belonged to the original proprietors, or to the 
inhabitants of the town generally. At a town meeting held in 
April, 1672, it was voted to divide a portion of these lands 

1 Dr. Stiles in his recent thorough study of Wethersfield makes a four- fold division: 
(1) proprietors, (2) freemen of the commonwealth, (3) admitted inhabitants of the 
town not freemen of the commonwealth, (4) householders. This classification does 
not include the transient resident, who, though he received scant courtesy from the 
town, was still a portion of the population. Adams-Stiles, Hist, of Wethersfield, i, 41. 

* In Windsor undivided land was granted exclusively by the proprietors. Andrews, 
Three River Towns. 
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among the inhabitants of the town ; similar divisions were also 
voted in 1680 and 1688, against all of which the proprietors 
protested ineffectually. The question again arose in 17 19, when 
a committee appointed for the purpose reported, and the town 
voted, that 

the right of disposal of common or undivided land, is and shall be in 
all such and them only who can derive their right so to do, either from 
an act of the General Assembly, and their heirs and assigns, or those 
who have been admitted inhabitants, and their heirs and assigns, or 
shall hereafter be admitted inhabitants with that power and right ex- 
pressly inserted in the town's vote of admission. ' 

To this action of the town the proprietors took exception. 
The town, however, continued to grant the undivided land until 
the action of the General Court sustained the contention of the 
proprietors, after which the remaining common lands were man- 
aged and conveyed exclusively by the proprietors. Similar 
controversies occurred in New London, Canterbury, Ashford 
and other towns. 2 

It was in connection with the struggle in New London, that 
the question was brought before the General Court in 17 19 for 
final settlement by petitions from both the town and the pro- 
prietors.3 The attitude of the General Court had been at first, 
as we have seen, that the towns were empowered to regulate 
and dispose of the common lands. The first indication of a 
change of view on the part of the Court was in 1685, when 
patents were first issued to the various towns. 4 In these patents 
it was stated that the land in the towns was granted " to the said 
proprietors inhabitants, their heirs and assigns." s In confirm- 

1 Phelps, Hist, of Simsbury, p. 80. 

3 Caulkins, Hist, of New London, p. 263; Lamed, Hist, of Windham Co., i, 156; 
ibid, i, 214 el stg. 

3 MS. Rec. Towns and Lands, iii, 174-184. Gov. Saltonstall strongly supported 
the proprietors of whom he was one. See his protest against the action of the town 
in dividing the common lands. MS. Rec. Towns and Lands, iii, 239. 

4 Probably the reason for the issuance of the patents was to guarantee the titles to 
land that had been granted, before the colony's charter was vacated by que warranto 
proceedings which were then pending. 

4 Col. Rec, iii, 177. 
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ing the patents of several towns in 1703, the following even 
stronger expression was used : 

all and every the several above mentioned lands with all rights and 
immunities contained in the above mentioned patent, shall be and re- 
main a full and clear estate of inheritance in fee simple to the several 
proprietors of the respective towns. ' 

The next expression of the General Court upon this impor- 
tant question, was in answer to the New London petitions. 
When the petition of the town was first presented long debates 
ensued, the Upper House favoring the proprietors and the Lower 
House favoring the town. * The Court finally ordered that, it 
" being a matter of so great weight and general concern as to 
effect the generality of the towns," consideration of the question 
should be postponed until the next session of the Court. 3 At 
the following session it was resolved that the patent to the town 
did 

confirm the lands in said township to each and every proprietor in 
such towns, and to such as have any distinct propriety there though not 
living in such towns . . . also all lands not divided or disposed to hold 
as tenants in common ; all of which undivided lands were confirmed to 
them, the said proprietors, their heirs and assigns, so that no person by 
becoming an inhabitant afterwards could have any right to dispose of 
any land in said town by voting in a town meeting. i 

But the General Court ordered that all titles to land which had 
been previously obtained by town votes were to be valid. 

The proprietors having carried their point, in many of the 
towns they took steps to organize themselves in a more per- 
manent manner. Proprietors' meetings were held distinct from 
the town meetings, and the regulation and disposal of the undi- 
vided land was thenceforth controlled exclusively by the pro- 
prietors. The corporate character of the proprietors was 
recognized by the General Court in a number of acts. The 

•Col. Rec, iv, 443. 

'MS. Rec. Towns and Lands, Hi, 1 74 et seq. 

'Col. Rec. vi, 131. *ffid. vi, 189. 
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proprietors were required to hold a meeting upon the applica- 
tion of at least five of their number ; they were empowered to 
levy taxes upon themselves, and to choose a clerk duly sworn 
to record their proceedings. 1 At a proprietors' meeting a 
moderator and clerk, and usually a treasurer, were chosen. 
Much of the business of the proprietors was transacted by 
means of committees. Thus committees were appointed to 
provide for the division of the common lands, to look after the 
common fence, to search out and prosecute trespassers, to sur- 
vey grants and lay out highways, etc." Attorneys were also 
appointed by the proprietors to prosecute and defend all actions 
brought in the name of the proprietors. 

While the proprietors in any given town were, in theory, the 
heirs, assigns and successors of the original settlers, and hence 
tended to become a close corporation, in many of the older 
towns the theory did not agree with the facts. Through lack 
of records in some towns it was impossible to discover who were 
the original settlers, and in such cases the taxable inhabitants 
at a given time were reckoned as proprietors. 3 Furthermore, 
the proprietors not infrequently added to their numbers. Thus 
in 1 713, the proprietors of Colchester voted to add some 
twenty-four persons to the list of proprietors. 4 In Waterbury 
we find a distinction made between the original proprietors 
called "Grand Proprietors" and those later admitted called 
" Bachelor Proprietors." The latter shared in the division of 
common lands, but had no voice in granting land. 5 

We have thus far examined the administration of the land 
system, as it developed in the towns of the seventeenth century. 
The attempt has been made to show that, while at first the 

1 Col. Rec, vi, 25, 379, 424. 

* See Proprietors Rec. of New Hartford, Norfolk, Canaan, Guilford and othe 
towns. 

3 In Guilford the body of the proprietors was fixed by town vote in 1697, and in- 
cluded all those that were settled planters in 1686. Steiner, Hist, of Guilford, p. 174. 
In New London such persons as were land holders in 1703 when the town patent was 
granted were considered proprietors. Caulkins, Hist, of New London, p. 263. 

4 Colchester, Prop. Rec, April 28, 1713. 

'Anderson, Hist, of Waterbury, i, 280; Bronson, Hist, of Waterbury, p. J 16. 
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towns in their corporate capacity regulated the territorial policy, 
by the end of the century the proprietary system had become 
general. In many of the older towns, however, the greater 
part of the common land had been distributed before the pro- 
prietors obtained exclusive control, and hence their activity was 
considerably restricted. It is when we reach the towns formed 
during the eighteenth century that we find the system of pro- 
prietary holdings most fully developed. We come now to con- 
sider these towns. 

The territory from which the greater number of the towns of 
the eighteenth century were formed was the so-called " Western 
Lands," covering approximately the present county of Litch- 
field. All of this vast territory, comprising over 300,000 acres, 
had been granted by the General Court to the towns of Hart- 
ford and Windsor, in 1675." This grant was made in anticipa- 
tion of the loss of the charter, and in order to prevent the lands 
from falling into the hands of Andros. Not much attention 
was paid to the territory until after the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century. The land was rugged, and other more desirable 
territory was available for settlement. 

The first attempt made by the Hartford and Windsor pat- 
entees to improve their grant was in the settlement of the town 
of Litchfield in 17 19. The General Court, while granting the 
privilege of settling this town, practically rescinded, at the same 
time, the former extensive grant to the two towns.' The in- 
habitants of Hartford and Windsor resisted 3 this act of the 
General Court, and the title to the lands was in dispute until 
1 726, when a compromise was reached by dividing the territory 
between the two towns and the colony.'* The territory reserved 
to the colony embraced the present towns of Canaan, Norfolk, 
Goshen (including Warren) and about two-thirds of Kent, while 
Hartford and Windsor received the present towns of Colebrook, 
Hartland, Winchester, Barkhamsted, Torrington, New Hartford 

l Col. Rec, iii, 225. ''Ibid, vi, 127. 

3 Trumbull gives an account of a riot at Hartford caused by the dispute over the 
title to this territory. This story, however, has been discredited. Trumbull, ii, 96; 
Boyd, Annals of Winchester, p. 11. 

'Ibid, vii, 44, 337. 
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and Harwinton. These towns may be taken as typical of nearly 
all the towns formed during the eighteenth century, and an 
examination of the system of land administration in these towns 
will suffice as showing the chief characteristics of all towns 
formed during this period. 

In 1732 the towns of Hartford and Windsor made a division 
of their portion of the Western Lands, by which the townships 
of Hartland, Winchester and New Hartford, and the eastern 
half of Harwinton went to Hartford, and the townships of Cole- 
brook, Barkhamsted, Torrington and the western half of Har- 
winton fell to Windsor. In the same year the General Court 
authorized the inhabitants of Windsor, and the following year 
the inhabitants of Hartford, to meet and make partition of their 
land to individual proprietors." The taxable inhabitants of the 
two towns were then divided into seven " companies," each own- 
ing a township. The share of any individual in a company 
depended upon the amount of his ratable estate in Hartford or 
Windsor. 

The manner in which the part of Western Lands reserved to 
the colony was disposed of, and proprietorships created, is of 
interest, as characteristic of the way in which practically all the 
remaining public domain was parceled out. In 1737 the Gen- 
eral Court ordered that the five townships on the east of the 
Housatonic River, and the two on the west,* should be sold at 
public auction in certain specified towns of the colony ? Six of 
the seven townships were divided into fifty-three " rights " or 
shares.* Three of the rights in each township were reserved, 
one for the use of the ministry, one as a gratuity to the first 
minister, and one for the support of the town school. The re- 
maining fifty rights were sold to the highest bidders. The 

•Col. Rec, vii, 387,445. 

* The five townships on the east side of the rivet were Norfolk, Canaan, Goshen, 
Cornwall and Kent; the two on the west, Sharon and Salisbury. 

3 Norfolk at Hartford, Goshen at New Haven, Canaan at New London, Cornwall 
at Fairfield, Kent at Windham, Salisbury at Hartford, Sharon at New Haven. All 
the townships seem to have found purchasers except Norfolk, which was not finally 
sold until nearly twenty years later. Col. Rec, viii, 135; x, 320. 

4 Salisbury was divided into twenty-five rights. 
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Court, however, fixed certain minimum prices for each right, 
ranging from 30 to 60 pounds Certain restrictions were placed 
upon prospective purchasers. They were required to be in- 
habitants of the colony, to settle themselves or their agent and 
live three years in the town in which they purchased land, to 
build a house of certain specified dimensions, and clear and 
fence at least six acres of land. 1 The method thus employed 
of distributing the public land might be termed the " eighteenth 
century plan," and from it developed certain characteristics 
which were markedly different from those of the land system in 
the older towns. 

Perhaps the most striking distinction in this respect between 
the older and later towns, was the appearance in the latter of 
absentee proprietors, and the land speculation incident to such 
proprietorship. In the older towns the proprietors were, to a 
large extent, actual settlers, and their land holdings were con- 
fined largely to the town in which they lived. In the towns 
formed during the eighteenth century, however, the proprietors 
bought land in a township having no intention of settling there. 
The land was purchased merely upon speculation, and it was 
common to find a large part of the land in a township change 
hands before any settlement had been made.* Proprietors' 
meetings were held where a majority of the proprietors lived, 3 
and this was often not in the town of which they were proprie- 

l Col. Rec, viii, 134 et seq. 

'Not one of the 106 original proprietors of Winchester ever dwelt in the town, and 
only one son of a proprietor ever had a permanent residence there. Boyd, Annals of 
Winchester, p. 31. Of the twelve proprietors of Union only one was an actual settler. 
Lawson, Hist, of Union, p. 39. Of the 41 original proprietors of Sharon about one- 
half became residents. Sedgwick, Hist, of Sharon, p. 24. In 1 761 the proprietors 
certified that of the 25,000 acres of land in Cornwall from eleven to twelve thousand 
acres were owned by non-residents. MS. Rec. Towns and Lands, viii, 278. See 
also Orcutt, Hist, of New Milford, 70; Atwater, Hist, of Kent, p. 17 ; MS. Pro- 
prietors Rec. of New Hartford, pp. II et seq. 

3 The meetings of the proprietors of New Hartford were held at Hartford from 1732 
to 1738. The first meetings of the Goshen proprietors were held at Litchfield, of the 
Cornwall proprietors at Hartford, of Norfolk proprietors at Simsbury, of the Canaan 
proprietors at Wethersfield, and of the Kent proprietors at Windman. MS. Prop. 
Rec. of New Hartford, Norfolk and Canaan. Hibbard, Hist, of Goshen, p. 30 ; 
Gold, Hist, of Cornwall, p. 20 ; Atwater, Hist, of Kent, p. 22. 
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tors. An outcome of the tendency to land speculation was the 
delay which resulted in the settlement of some of the towns. 
Land being held largely for a speculative increase in value and 
not for actual settlement, long periods of time elapsed between 
the sale of a township and its actual settlement.' 

The distinction between the proprietors' meetings and the 
town meetings, and between their spheres of activity, was 
much more clearly marked in the towns of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, than was the case in the older towns. Seldom or never do 
we find the town meetings in the later towns interfering in the 
regulation or distribution of the common land. The exclusive 
right of the proprietors to deal with these questions was gen- 
erally conceded from the outset. Disputes between the towns 
and the proprietors did arise, but these were usually concerning 
the right of the town to tax the proprietary lands.' 

The proprietors as a body, in the later as in the older towns, 
continued their activity as long as there remained common or 
undivided land. At first their meetings were frequent, but as 
the successive divisions of common land constantly diminished 
their holdings in severalty, their activity decreased and meet- 
ings were held less and less frequently. 3 

Thus far in the treatment of the land system, emphasis has 
been laid merely upon the question of administration. The at- 
tempt has been made to show that the activity of the colonial 
authorities in administering the land system was little more than 
supervisory, while the real direction and administration of the 
land was left to the localities; and, furthermore, that in the 

' Winchester, one of Hartford's towns in the Western Lands, was not settled or 
divided until twenty-nine years after the division of the Western Lands. Boyd, An- 
nals of Winchester, 31. It was nine years after the sale of Union before any attempt 
was made to divide the land among the proprietors. Lawson, Hist, of Union, 38. 

•MS. Rec. Towns and Lands, iii, 136, 195; MS. Prop. Rec. of New Hartford, 
August 6, 1744; Lawson, Hist, of Union, p. 50. 

3 Meetings of the proprietors of Norfolk were held regularly twice, or oftener, a 
year until 1768, then no meeting is recorded until 1804, and then at intervals of ten 
years or more until 1856. Meetings of the Canaan proprietors were held at intervals 
of two or three months until 1765, then irregularly until 1804. MS. Prop. Rec. of 
Norfolk and Canaan. See also Caulkins, Hist, of New London, p. 263; Allen, 
Hist, of Enfield, i, 92; Steiner, Hist, of Guilford, p. 175. 
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towns the system of proprietary administration had displaced 
the town administration of land by the end of the seventeenth 
century. The system of proprietary control which became gen- 
eral during the eighteenth century was in all essential points 
analogous to the administration of the land system in the pro- 
prietary provinces.' The proprietors in the Connecticut towns 
were a reproduction on a smaller scale of the proprietors of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. While the elaborate administrative 
machinery of the latter did not appear in any of the Connecticut 
towns, still the aims of the proprietors in each case were iden- 
tical, namely, to obtain a revenue from their lands. 

We come now to consider the manner in which the land of a 
township was distributed among the individual proprietors. 
Here again a distinction will be made between the earlier and 
later towns. 

The character of the land in any township varied according 
to its location and topography. In most of the older towns 
which were situated on or near rivers or streams, the land might 
be classified roughly under the following heads: (i) Meadow 
or marshy land ; (2) cleared upland; (3) uncleared or wooded 
land. Upon the cleared upland was usually located the town 
plot, home lots and planting grounds. The meadow furnished 
hay and pasturage, while in the wooded land were pastured the 
swine, sheep and young cattle." 

The first step in the settlement of a town was the laying out 
of the town plot and the assignment of home lots. This, as we 
have seen, was often done by a committee of the General Court, 3 
The home lots varied greatly in size in the different towns, and 
often within the same town. In Guilford they ranged from 1 to 
10 acres ; in Wallingford and Enfield they were uniformly 10 or 
1 2 acres ; in Litchfield 1 5 acres, while in Woodbury the inhabi- 
tants were divided into six " ranks," the home lots of the differ- 
ent ranks being 25, 20, 18, 16, 12 and 10 acres.* Generally 

1 Osgood, American Colonies, ii, 16 et seg. a Ibid, i, 437. 

5 Col. Rec, ii, 210; v, 55, 160. 

4 Steiner, Hist, of Guilford, p. 49; Davis, Hist, of Wallingford, p. 81 ; Woodruff, 
Hist, of Litchfield, p. 18; Allen, Hist, of Enfield, i, passim; Cothren, Hist, of 
Ancient Woodbury, p. 39. 
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the location of a person's home lot was determined by chance, 
but not infrequently the minister or other prominent settler 
would be allowed first choice." After the home lots had been 
granted, the upland and meadow was subject to grant. Here 
again the division was usually made by lot. The circumstances 
which determined the size of a person's home lot, as well as his 
share of meadow and upland, varied in different towns. Occa- 
sionally, though not often, a rigid equality was observed in the 
assignment of home lots and other land. 2 Generally, in the 
earlier divisions, an attempt was made to proportion a person's 
share to his investment, or his activity in forming the planta- 
tion, or his ability to advance the interests of the community. 
As time passed, the amount of a person's taxable estate became 
the common index for determining his share in the undivided 
lands.* In Wallingford the whole population was divided into 
three " ranks." The persons in the first " rank " paid double 
the amount of taxes of those in the lowest " rank," and one- 
third more than those of the middle " rank." Land was then 
divided among the ranks in the proportion of 4, 6, and 8.* In 
Guilford, in the fourth division of land, the rule was that there 
should be given one acre of land for every pound in the list, 18 
acres for each male child, and 10 acres for each woman or 
female child. 5 

There appeared in some of the towns a desire to prevent too 
large an accumulation of lands in the hands of a few persons. 
In the "Articles of Association and Agreement," entered into by 
the planters of Waterbury, it was provided that no person should 
subscribe to more than 100 pounds' allotment. 6 In Guilford it 
was provided that no one should put in his estate above 500 
pounds to " require accommodation in any division of lands." 7 

Seldom, or never, was all the undivided land of a town 

1 Caulkins, Hist, of New London, p. 59. 

'Col. Rec, v, 55, 121; Andrews, Three River Towns, Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, vii. 

3 Norwalk Town Records, December 12, 1687; Andrews, Three River Towns, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, vii; Lamed, Hist, of Windham Co., i, 37. 

4 Davis, Hist, of Wallingford, p. 81. 'Steiner, Hist, of Guilford, p. 173. 

'Bronson, Hist, of Waterbury, p. 8. ' Steiner, Hist, of Guilford, p. 49. 
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granted in one division; successive divisions were made as 
occasion demanded. As a result it was common to find a per- 
son's estate distributed about the town in a number of small 
tracts. 1 

Besides the regular division of land in which all, or a majority, 
of the inhabitants shared, a large number of individual grants 
appear in the records of the different towns. These grants 
were made sometimes to accommodate new settlers, at others 
to equalize a person's share in a regular division because of 
deficiency in the quality of the land, and again to poor settlers 
who did not share in the general distribution. 2 

A result of the manner of dividing land which has just been 
described was that a considerable portion of the land would 
remain for a greater or less period of time undivided. The 
fencing and regulation of this common land was an important 
function of the town or proprietors' meetings. Furthermore, it 
was customary, when a given portion of common land had been 
divided among the proprietors, to allow the land to remain in 
one common field. Each owner improved his own part of the 
common field in his own way, and after the crops had been 
removed, it was the custom to depasture the field, allowing each 
owner to turn in a number of cattle proportioned to his acreage 
of land in the field. 3 Of the common fence each proprietor 
was required to build and keep in repair an amount propor- 
tioned to the amount of his holding in the field. The fences 
were viewed at regular intervals by fence viewers, and fines were 
imposed on those proprietors who failed to keep their portion 
in repairs Besides the proprietary fields which lay in common, 
there were the town " commons." The latter were certain 

1 One Isaac Gleason possessed some twelve separate portions of land in different 
parts of the township of Enfield. Allen, Hist, of Enfield, i, 137 el seq.; Compare 
Osgood, American Colonies, i, 449. 

* Hartford Town Votes, pp. 197, 212, 238; Derby Rec, pp. 28, 29, 78 el seq ; 
Allen, Hist, of Enfield, i, 283. 

3 Adams-Stiles, Hist, of Wethersfield, i, 113; Eggleston, Land System of the New 
England Colonies, Johns Hopkins University Studies, iv, 594. 

'Steiner, Hist, of Guilford, p. 246. See a good description of common fields and 
fences in Bronson, Hist, of Waterbury, pp. 47 et seq. 
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amounts of land sequestered by vote of the town or proprietors 
for the use of the town generally. These commons furnished 
pasturage, firewood, timber, stone, etc., to the inhabitants of the 
town without any reference to their proprietary ownership. 
These commons were maintained in some towns for many years, 
but finally were divided as the other proprietary lands. 1 The 
maintenance of common herds and herdsmen was a character- 
istic accompaniment of the system of common fields. The 
cattle and sheep of a town were placed in one or more herds 
under the charge of regularly chosen town herdsmen and shep- 
herds.* 

An interesting feature of the land system of the older towns 
was the restrictions which were placed upon the right of an indi- 
vidual to alienate his land. As the entire right of commoners 
both in the divided and undivided lands might be sold or trans- 
ferred, it was deemed necessary in order to prevent undesirable 
persons from becoming land holders and possible inhabitants of 
the town, to restrict the right of a person to dispose of his land 
at will. In 1659 the General Court provided that no person 
should sell his land until he had first offered it to the town in 
which the land lay and the town had refused to purchase it. 3 
To this general enactment the towns added other restrictions. 
From the first, Hartford had required the consent of the town 
to the sale of lands. 4 In Enfield a person was required to oc- 

1 Adams-Stiles. Hist, of Wethersfield, i, 113 et seq.; Bronson, Hist, of Waterbury, 
pp. 79 et seq. An interesting controversy occurred over the division of the town 
commons in Hartford in 1734. The descendants and successors of the "Ancient 
Proprietors" claimed the right to divide the commons among themselves, and pro- 
ceeded to lay out a division. The " Inhabitants Proprietors," or tax-paying inhabit- 
ants, disputed this division and proceeded to lay out the commons to the taxable 
inhabitants. This soon produced a number of suits in the courts to determine the 
title. After various decisions, generally in favor of the Ancient Proprietors, a com- 
promise was reached by which the town purchased the rights of the Ancient Pro- 
prietors. The land was then distributed, probably, among the taxable inhabitants. 
MS. Documents in the library of the Conn. Hist. Soc. 

2 In New London the cattle were placed in two herds each with a keeper. Caul- 
kins, Hist, of New London, p. 82. See also Allen, Hist, of Enfield, i, 328; Steiner, 
Hist, of Guilford, p. 240. 

3 Col. Rec, i, 351. 

4 Hartford, Town Votes, February 21, 1636. 
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cupy his grant of land seven years, and also obtain the consent 
of the town before he could sell it. * 

During the eighteenth century when it became usual for the 
General Court to sell townships instead of freely granting them, 
a different system of division prevailed. These townships, as 
we have seen, were usually divided into a certain number of 
" rights," each right entitling the purchaser to an equal share in 
the land of the township. Thus the basis for the division of 
land was exclusively investment, not ability or taxable estate, as 
had been common in the older towns. Naturally this resulted 
in much greater uniformity in the size of home lots and other 
holdings. The successive divisions of land followed each other 
with greater rapidity in the later than in the older towns. 2 The 
frequent transfer of land holdings was a feature of the land sys- 
tem in the towns of the eighteenth century. Often, an entirely 
new set of proprietors would participate in the third and later 
divisions of common lands. Common fields, fences, and herds 
were much less a feature of the town economy of the later than 
of the earlier towns. This was due in part to the fact that the 
colonists had emerged from the primitive conditions of land 
cultivation, but more largely to the fact that in many of the later 
towns the proprietors, being non-residents or speculators, did 
not improve their holdings. 

1 Allen, Hist, of Enfield, i, 62. See similar provisions. Caulkins, Hist, of Nor- 
wich, p. 102; Davis, Hist, of Wallingford , p. 80; Cothren, Hist, of Ancient Wood- 
bury, p. 40. 

'There were twelve divisions in Canaan, eight of them in the first seven years after 
the settlement of the town. In Norfolk there were eight divisions, in New Hartford 
five, in Kent ten and New Milford fourteen, most of them at short intervals. MS. 
Prop. Rec. of Canaan, Norfolk and New Hartford; Alwater, Hist, of Kent, p. 17^ 
Orcutt, Hist, of New Milford, p. 13. 
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